CHAPTER XXV
FUNGI (PHYCOPHYTA)
General characteristics. The fungi are a very large and diver-
sified group of plants. Among the more familiar forms are molds
and mushrooms. In general organization the fungi are in many re-
spects like the algae. They differ from the algae, however, in that
they lack chlorophyll and other photosynthetic pigments and so,
instead of manufacturing their own food, are saprophytes or
parasites. They are frequently colorless, but may have a great
variety of colors and may even be green. The plant body may be
very simple and may even consist of a single cell; however, in all
except a comparatively small number which can be seen only under
the microscope the plant body is composed of branching filaments
known as hyphae (singular hypha). The hyphae form a tangled
mass, called a mycelium. The hyphae are either rows of single cells
or coenocytic threads. The mycelium may be a loose cobwebby
structure as in molds; it may be so dense as to be relatively hard
and firm as in mushrooms; or there may be such a combination of
density with firmness of cell walls as to produce a woody struc-
ture as in the bracket fungi (Fig, 714). Even in the woody forms,
however, the fungi do not produce true tissues; in them the plant
body is made up of interlacing hyphae, and the hyphae are single
rows of cells.
Reproduction. The fungi may be reproduced vegetatively by
the growth and division of the mycelium. The common or field
mushroom, Agaricus campestris; is propagated for commercial
purposes by cutting into blocks the substratum in which the
mycelium is growing, and planting these blocks in new beds. In
the fungi, as in the algae, the specialized reproductive bodies, other
than the sexual cells themselves, are spores. In some of the simpler
fungi the asexual spores are zoospores, but in the great majority
they are non-motile spores enclosed in cell walls. The methods of
sexual reproduction are very varied.
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